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Tilmann Trausch 


The Sultan’s Life as a Tragedy? Zeya al-Din Barani, Mo ‘ezz al-Din 
Keyqobad, and the Performance of Tarikh 


This article examines how Zeya al-Din Barani may have imagined that 
contemporary audiences would consume his Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi. Would it only 
be read visually or also read aloud (directed at the ear rather than the eye), and 
thus be received aurally, or would it even be performed in front of a larger 
audience? The plot and protagonists of Baranis story on Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad 
present a tragedy that develops around a sultan doomed to fail. An examination 
of the set-up of Baranis narrative reveals that it contains numerous textual devices 
that would enable a storyteller to perform the story, using the text as a kind of 
tumar. As tragedies are written for the stage, not the study, these features of the 
text indicate that matters of orality, which are crucial for many genres of 
premodern Persianate courtly literature, are also relevant to the Tarikh-e Firuz 


Shahi. 


Keywords: Delhi Sultanate; Zeya al-Din Barani; Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad; Histo- 
riography; Performance; Orality; Tragedy 


For literature to happen, 
the reader is quite as vital as the author. 
- Terry Eagleton’ 
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In the Persianate world, performing stories has a long tradition,” dating back well 
into Parthian times when minstrels performed stories at court to both inform and 
entertain their audiences.’ In forms like nagqqali, and despite occasional religious 
reservations, this tradition continued well into Islamic times,* resulting in myriad 
modern studies on literacy, orality, and the performance of literature.’ For various 
genres of premodern Persianate literature, it is now generally recognized that their 
contemporary consumption would have involved not only visual reading but also lis- 
tening, performing, and singing, as well as combinations of these. 

The importance of orality in the premodern Persianate world concerns “history” as 
well, as the Shahnameh in particular demonstrates. However, regarding tarikh works 
(texts of chronical historiography, such as tarikhs and tabaqats), modern criticism 
typically focuses on the texts and their stories rather than the possible ways they 
were consumed by their intended audiences.’ Here, scholarly literature still seems, 
if only implicitly, to assume a single visual reader (or a very few of them at best), 
who reads the text that lies in front of them by themselves—the modern notion 
of reading. Is this assumption sound? Were Persianate histories only intended to 
be read visually or also to be read aloud—and, thus, to be read aurally by others 
(with Timur probably being the most prominent example in this respect)?—or 
even to be performed in some way before a larger audience?? 

While the British literary theorist Terry Eagleton made the statement in the 
epigraph about modern, and especially western, literature from a Marxist perspective, 
to some extent his statement also applies to works of premodern literature, historical 
writings, and more; and historians like Carlo Ginzburg have demonstrated the crucial 
role of text consumption in contemporary understandings of premodern texts.” 
Writing chronicles would be pointless if there was no one to receive the stories, 
and normative texts fail in their goal if they are not convincing. For these texts to 
occur in the first place—to “happen,” with Eagleton—the reader, or the audience, 
is vital as texts may be consumed in various ways and, consequently, different 
messages may be drawn from them. The question of how a certain text was intended 





?On the history of (orally) performing stories especially on the Iranian plateau, see Page, "Pro- 
fessional Storytelling”; Ja‘fariyan, Qessab-&bvánan; Hanaway, “Dastan-sara’i’; Yamamoto, The Oral 
Background, 20-8. 

3See Boyce, “The Parthian gosan.” 

*On naqqáli, see recently, Yamamoto, “Naqqali.” Cf. also Page, “Professional Storytelling,” and 
Mahjub, Adabiyat-e ‘ammeyane-ye Irán, 121-60 and 1079-99. On mentions of storytellers in early Per- 
sianate texts, see Omidsalar, “Storytellers.” 

>See, for example, Mahjub, Adabiyat-e ‘ammeyane-ye Iran, 267-950; Omidsalar and Omidsalar, 
"Narrating Epics”; Davidson, Poet and Hero, 61-82; Yamamoto, The Oral Background, 25-8; Van 
Zutphen, Faramarz; Sharma, "Reading the Acts." 

On the Shahnameh’s own oral heritage, see Davidson, Poet and Hero, 61-82. 

"For an early exception, see Waldman, Toward a Theory. 

5On visual and aural reading as well as combinations of these, see Hirschler, The Written Word, 12-6. 

?A crucial advantage of the term performance over orality and/or aural reading is that it stresses that 
sight, gesture, and sound may all have been involved; see Orsini and Butler Schofield, "Introduction," 7. 

10See most notably Ginzburg’s seminal study The Cheese. 
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to be communicated is, therefore, as crucial for the politico-normative works of 
Persianate historical writing as for any other premodern literary genre. However, 
in contrast to many other premodern genres of Persianate literature or literature 
from the Persianate world written in other languages," there is very little research 
concerning these works.” 

With orality and performance being integral to almost all literary genres written 
and consumed in the Persianate courtly sphere, it is difficult to imagine that 
tārikh works were not also affected in some way,’ despite the good arguments 
having been put forward that chronicles were intended to be read visually first and 
foremost and by “highly select and small audiences” at court. 

My attempt to grasp a history’s performative potential draws on Zeya al-Din 
Barani’s Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, a historical narrative from the mid-fourteenth 
century, ? and specifically on Barani’s depiction of Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad. 
Would it have been possible to perform Barani's story? This paper's claim is, of 
course, somewhat speculative, and I hope it to be understood as a hypothesis 
offered for discussion. While the question I pose may be irresolvable, it seems 
worth discussing, nonetheless, in order to address one of our major blind spots in 
studying Persianate historical writing. I argue that the main textual devices used to 
address the text's intended audiences—the textual clues that may evoke possible per- 
formative practices— suggest that it would have been possible to perform parts of the 
Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi. In the following, I first briefly introduce Barani's text; second, 
present the passage that serves as the case study; third, demonstrate why the story’s 
plot is well suited to performance; and, finally, highlight the performative elements of 
Barani's narrative set-up. In doing so, I hope to show how expanding our notions of 


llSee most recently on premodern northern India, the contributions in Orsini and Butler Schofield, 
Tellings and Texts; Orsini and Sheikh, After Timur Left. 

12The most recent volume on orality, textuality, and performative aspects of premodern Persianate 
literature likewise does not deal with texts of the tarikh genres at all; see the contributions in Rubano- 
vich, Orality and Textuality. 

13Based on the so-called popular histories on the Safavid Shah Esma'il, Barry Wood discusses their 
possible performance in coffee houses and the function of the 24444l in performing them, providing 
further evidence that “history” may have been performed; see recently Wood, “The Battle of Chal- 
deran,” 80-3. However, Wood differentiates between these popular histories and courtly histories, 
the former being regularly illustrated; see Wood, "The Tarikh-i Jahanara,” 92-3. Neither of the manu- 
scripts of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi that I could make use of for this paper are illustrated in the passages 
on Mo‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad (or beyond); see Barani, Tarikh, Ms. Bodleian Library Elliott No. 353. 
65a-91b; Barani, Tarikh, Ms. British Library I.O. Islamic No. 177, 81a-113a; Barani, Tarikh, Ms. 
British Library No. 2039, 68a-93b. However, Wood's remark that these popular histories’ prose 
style is “noticeably less formal and more conversational than the ornate monshiyaneh prose of official 
histories” (Wood, "The Battle of Chalderan,” 86) applies to the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi as well, especially 
when compared to the courtly chronicles Wood refers to, such as, most notably, Khvandamir's Habib 
al-Siyar. Yet I would argue that there are indications of a performative dimension in these official his- 
tories as well; see Trausch, “Historiographie als Unterhaltungsliteratur.” 

Quinn and Melville, “Safavid Historiography,” 223. 

150n the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, see Hardy, Historians, 20-39. 
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how histories were “read” by their intended audiences opens up new ways of under- 
standing the purpose of well-known texts. 


The Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, and Zeya al-Din Barani’s Concept of History 


The Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi is extant in two recensions, the first completed in 1355 and 
the second two years later in 1357.5 Written in Delhi's courtly sphere by the courtier 
Zeya al-Din Barani, the text depicts the history of the eight sultans of Delhi 
between the years 1266 and 1355 that its author considered legitimate.'® Barani’s 
narrative starts with Gheyas al-Din Balban and concludes with the early years of 
Firuz Shah Tughluq's reign. Barani describes the various reigns in separate chapters 
as self-contained stories. That is not to say the reigns are entirely distinct; not only do 
Barani’s rulers of Delhi succeed one another, but the reign of the previous one also 
serves as a background against which the next reign needs to be understood to fully 
grasp the narrative’s message. 

The Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi originates, ultimately, from the Persianate tradition of 
historical writing. On the one hand, it is a work of tarikh that aligns with the respec- 
tive generic imperatives, which were already well-established in Barani’s time.’ For 
example, it is a factual narrative told by a heterodiegetic and authorial narrator and is 
(more or less) chronological;^? it tells history as the tale of great men, the drivers of 
the story around whom history revolves; it is largely limited to political events of the 
courtly sphere and the higher stratums of society;~' and it is essentially normative and 
pedagogic.” On the other hand, the text is remarkably individualistic in many ways. 
What sets the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi apart is not Barani's understanding of his job as a 
historian, his understanding of history, or the latter’s meaning for Barani’s present 
and future. Rather, the text stands out for its narrative meticulousness, the well- 
considered set-up of the story, and the consistency in realizing these generic impera- 
tives. 





16R oth recensions are now edited, though more or less critically. The first recension was edited rela- 
tively recently, only partially, and in facsimile; see Barani, Tarikh, ed. Husain. The second recension was 
edited already in the nineteenth century, see Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan. The present article is based on the 
second recension. 

On Barani, see Hardy, “Barani.” 

187 total, Barani mentions twelve sultans of Delhi, plus Khosrow Khan, whom he deems to be ille- 
gitimate. While he calls each one a sultan, he deals with four—Shams al-Din Kayumars, Rokn al-Din 
Ebrahim, Shehab al-Din ‘Omar, and Gheyas al-Din Mahmud—only briefly. 

For an overview of Persianate historiography, see the contributions in Melville, History of Persian 
Literature; see also the contributions in Encyclopaedia Iranica, “Historiography.” Especially on the early 
centuries, i.e. before Barani's tarikh, see Meisami, Persian Historiography. 

20On factual narratives, see, for example, Klein and Martinez, “Wirklichkeitserzahlungen”; with a 
special focus on historiography, see Jaeger, “Erzahlen.” On heterodiegetic narrators, see Genette, Die 
Erzählung, “trans. Knop,” 161-4. 

?!In the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi’s case, an exception to this rule is Barani’s excursus into economic 
matters and price regulations; see Habib, “Price Regulations.” 

22See, for example, Meisami, “The Past in Service.” 
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At least in the chapter on Mo ‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad, Barani’s personalized percep- 
tion of history goes beyond an understanding of the past as merely a history of great 
men: we find the administration represented by the person of the vizier, 24 ‘eb, and 
the like, just as armies are represented first and foremost by their commanders instead 
of individual soldiers? The way Barani constructs these protagonists and their 
actions, however, is rather typical; they are shaped by their function or role within 
the story rather than by their alleged personal character. Barani’s world is populated 
with learned dignitaries, eloquent envoys, and brave warriors, who often appear to be 
labeled as learned, eloquent, and brave simply because of their position. As Elena 
Poliakova observes with respect to the near-contemporary Tarikh-e Vassaf: “The 
author reduces any inimitable individuality; and the human being, deprived of his 
specific traits, becomes an abstract representative of some category of mankind.” 
Ultimately, and in a way typical to the genre, these figures’ actions are usually motiva- 
ted by their character—an insurgent revolt issues from an evil man. What singles out 
Barani’s approach to personalization is its consistency, which is perhaps prompted by 
the fact that a limited group of figures driven by clear-cut character profiles are easier 
to stage than large groups and organizational structures influenced by various 
environmental factors. 

Barani also consistently limits his story to the courtly sphere, most notably to the 
world in which Ais court is situated. Persianate chronicles usually do not contain a 
precise, let alone lively description of the world in which their stories take place, 
including landscapes, weather conditions, and flora and fauna. If a landscape 
feature is relevant for the story, it is mentioned; otherwise it is not. Barani’s story 
of Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad, accordingly, contains very few descriptions of landscapes 
or a world at all. Here, too, it is possible to imagine that descriptions of mountains 
and rivers, for example, were avoided because they were more difficult to stage than 
interpersonal conversations (though in other parts of the text, landscapes are an 
issue). 

Barani’s pedagogical approach is quite consistent too. For him, history is not a 
mere sequence of events but material to learn from, and he implements his narrative’s 
normative potential accordingly. Of special efficiency is his approach to having indi- 
vidual reigns build on each other, making the normative messages from a certain 
sultan’s story only fully understandable in light of his predecessor’s story. Moreover, 
the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi contains hardly any conflicting explanations of past events, 
which contrasts with other Persianate chronicles. Overall, what stands out are the 
differences between what Barani knows about both current and future events as a 
heterodiegetic and authorial narrator, what the figures of Barani’s story know 
about these events, and what (in Barani’s telling) the figures of the story do not 





?5In Barani's own words on the first two Delhi sultans (and not their soldiers): “Sultan Qotb al-Din 
Aybek and Sultan Shams al-Din, ... who plundered Jhain, Malwa, Ujjain, Gujarat, and distant regions” 
(Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan, 50): (Sultan Qotb al-Din Aybek va sultan Shams al-Din... Jhain va Malveh va 
Ojjeyn va Gojarat va dur dast-ha-ra nahb kardand). 

^Poliakova, “The Development,” 251. 
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(yet) know—all of which concern the performative potential of Mo'ezz al-Din Key- 
qobad’s tale. It becomes obvious that Barani’s main goal is to convince and to make 
an impact on his audience. 

Other than its consistency, the narrative of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi is relatively 
typical of Persianate tarikhs. The story is morally unambiguous and not overly 
complex. Both the good and bad happen for a reason, the causalities are obvious, 
and guilt and innocence are explicitly allocated. To highlight certain aspects of, or 
moments in, his story—what Julie Meisami calls the “high points” of the narra- 
tive~’—Barani uses both poems and direct speech. 

The Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi contains foreshadowing devices. While many Persianate 
chronicles use prolepses or the protagonists’ dreams to indicate the narrative future,”° 
Barani employs indicating statements on what will happen to this effect. All such nar- 
rative traits would make even the fairly long text of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi easy to 
follow, which would be advantageous if it were to be staged, particularly when only 
staged in parts. 

The narrative traits of Barani’s text—traits that potentially contribute to its per- 
formative potential—are, therefore, not his own innovations but reflect the generic 
imperatives of Persianate historical writing. However, while other near-contemporary 
authors used the performative power of stylistically embellished language—like the 
author of the Tarikh-e Vassaf, or the masnavi-form, like ‘Abd al-Malik ‘Esami— 
Barani relied solely on the narrative traits described above to construct the text’s per- 
formative potential. This being said, whether and to what extent the Tarikh-e Firuz 
Shahi is representative of the genre of Persianate historical writing as a whole is an 
intricate question. This paper treats the text as unique. Likewise, I do not claim 
the chapter under scrutiny here represents the whole text, as it certainly does not. 

One of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi’s shorter chapters is dedicated to Mo ‘ezz al-Din 
Keygobad, the ultimately unsuccessful second ruler of the second dynasty to rule the 
sultanate,” who was sultan in Delhi from 1287 to 1290.7? The chapter is short in 
comparison to the preceding chapter on Gheyas al-Din Balban, resulting from the 
fact that Mo‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad’s reign lasted for only three years.^? Within this 
timeframe, however, Barani deals with it as intensively as he does with the other 
sultans. Because, in Barani’s eyes, the Delhi sultans’ history is material to learn 
from, his text aims to explain the past and present and to demonstrate why events 
occurred as they did. For Barani, history has both a meaning and a function, and 
the way he set up his narrative on Mo‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad indicates that Barani 
might have anticipated presenting the story's meaning to a larger audience of aural 





23 7 See Meisami, “History as Literature,” 19. 
26Eor an example of courtly histories from Safavid Iran, see Quinn, “The Dreams,” 222-3. 
On these dynasties, see Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, 333-5. 
8For background information on Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad, which, however, almost always depends 
on Barani himself in one way or another, see Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, 49-60. 
?? However, this is not to say that a rule can be derived from this observation. There are two sultans, 
Qotb al-Din Mohammad and Gheyas al-Din Tughluq, who ruled four years each, but Barani gave them 
less space than he gave to Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad. 
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readers as well as individual visual ones and that he went to great efforts to ensure 
that the story could be properly understood by listeners who were not visually 
reading the text. 


The Case Study: Zeya al-Din Baranis Depiction of Mo 'ezz al-Din Keyqobad 


Barani reports on Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad from hindsight, with about sixty years 
between his report and the alleged events. Consequently, few members of his poten- 
tial audiences would have participated in the events themselves, creating the necessity 
to both inform and entertain. Introducing his chapter and Mo ‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad, 
Barani writes that the new sultan's grandfather, Balban, ruled successfully and with a 
firm hand for many years. Balban similarly cared for the education of his sons and 
grandsons, resulting in Mo'ezz al-Din Keygobad’s rigorous upbringing and edu- 
cation." At this point, Barani’s story about the new sultan of Delhi starts; originally, 
according to the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad was a likeable man 
and not without talents. However, he strove only for his personal satisfaction 
through worldly pleasures, such as wine, music, beautiful women, and catamites— 
pleasures long denied him due to his strict education. When Balban died unexpect- 
edly and Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad’s father, Bughra Khan, did not succeed his 
father,’ Mo‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad suddenly found himself the new ruler in Delhi. 
Unprepared for the task because of the oppressive way his grandfather had him edu- 
cated as well as his weak and addictive personality, he acted as he had always wanted 
to and indulged in worldly pleasures. Within Barani's story, this setting for Mo'ezz 
al-Din Keyqobad’s figure is quite remarkable with respect to the generic imperatives 
of Persianate historical writing. In Persianate chronicles, the ruler is usually the 
central actor, the driver of the story around whom history revolves. From this 
point of Barani's narrative onward, however, Mo ‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad is exclusively 
passive, being influenced, played, and moved by the figures around him. Actions by 
the sultan himself no longer occur at all (keeping in mind that the text Barani 
allegedly intended to continue, Menhaj al-Din Juzjani’s Tabaqat-e Naseri, contains 
a similar depiction of a completely passive sultan in the chapter on Naser al-Din 


Mahmud Shah). 


Baranis Protagonists, Their Agendas, and the Plot 


Regarding matters of a potential performance, immediately noticeable is that Barani’s 
narrative design is quite simple, straightforward, and uses very few characters. Essen- 
tially, we see five protagonists with five different agendas quarrelling with one 
another. Barani’s plot around Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad concerns the coming to 
power of a completely passive but controllable man, four factions competing over 





9Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan, 128. 
51On the reasons, see Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, 52-3. 
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him, and his ultimate downfall. The five protagonists are as follows: first, Mo'ezz 
al-Din Keygobad, the sultan of Delhi (subsequently abbreviated as Mo‘ezz 
al-Din); second, the “pleasure seekers" (khushi-talaban) of Delhi;** third, Nezàm 
al-Din, the sultan’s dadbeg and deputy (na eb-e molk);? fourth, Malek al-Umara 
Fakhr al-Din, Nezam al-Din's uncle and father-in-law (subsequently abbreviated as 
Fakhr al-Din);** and, fifth, Naser al-Din Mahmud, the sultan’s father (subsequently 
abbreviated as Naser al-Din).?? These protagonists’ respective agendas largely consist 
of one point each: the sultan strives for pleasure in worldly delights, notably alcohol, 
drugs, and sexual excess, to which he abandons himself during festivities; the “plea- 
sure seekers” want to ensure that these festivities continue; the deputy aims to 
isolate the sultan at court and ultimately overthrow him; the deputy’s uncle wants 
to stop his nephew in order to save his life and soul; and, finally, the sultan’s 
father hopes to save his son’s life and reign. Through these protagonists and their 
agendas, Barani builds his plot. This plot design reads—I argue here—as if it consists 
of four self-contained narrative parts, each of which can be understood on its own 
and resembles the others in both structure and set-up. These parts tempt the 
modern reader to think of chapters or maybe even acts. On a textual level, these nar- 
rative parts are not marked as chapters, and there are sound arguments against my 
reading as well (I call them chapters only for the sake of simplicity). Regardless of 
how Barani intended his text to be consumed, in its current form the narrative struc- 
ture of the chapter on Mo ‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad would have been suitable as a kind of 
tumar for any type of performer to utilize as a basis of performance. 


Baranis Four Chapters on Mo ‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad 


At the beginning of chapter one, Barani introduces the sultan and the "pleasure 
seekers.” He describes the sultan’s liking of worldly delights and the fact that all 
the “pleasure seekers” of Delhi gather at his court. In doing so, they not only join 
in the sultan’s weaknesses but also increase them, which is of crucial importance 
for Barani’s plot. It is, again, important to note that, from the beginning, it is not 
Mo'ezz al-Din who assembles these people—he is not the driver of events as 
would be expected according to the generic imperatives of Persianate courtly histori- 
cal writing. Rather, it is these people who gather around him. The sultan’s passivity is 





??Barani's group of "pleasure seckers" consists of singers, musicians, reciters of poems, dancers, good- 
looking people, and the like (see Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan, 129), and he consequently uses many terms to 
denote them throughout his story, of which khushi-talaban is only one. However, Barani conceptualizes 
these "pleasure seekers" as one single actor throughout his story, an actor consequently motivated by one 
unified will. For that reason, it seems justifiable to subsume this social group in the way I do here. 

55W'e have hardly any information on Nezam al-Din apart from the very few details Barani gives on 
him, see Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, 79. 

34Tn formation on Fakhr al-Din is likewise sparse, see ibid., 79. 

55Information on Naser al-Din Mahmud is rather limited as well, scattered but still best collected in 
Jackson’s seminal study, ibid., 51-117. 
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demonstrated by Barani’s choice of words, such as zaher shodan, jalva kardan, payda 
amadan, and sar bar zadan.*° 

Then Barani introduces the third protagonist, Nezām al-Din. The sultan's deputy 
is an excellent and experienced administrator but is also devious and scheming. Using 
these talents, he plays the indifferent sultan and takes the affairs of the realm into his 
own hands. Giving insight into Nezàm al-Din’s intentions and array of emotions, 
Barani indicates to his audience for the first time something that one of his protago- 
nists—the tuler—does not yet know: that Nezam al-Din ultimately intends to over- 
throw the sultan. The deputy’s intrigues culminate in him making the sultan 
execute his own cousin, Keykhosrow, son of Balban’s son Mohammad, known as 
the Khan-e shahid due to his death in battle against the Mongols.?? The chapter con- 
cludes with the almost absolute power of the deputy at court while the “pleasure 
seekers” encourage the sultan’s weaknesses in Mo‘ezz al-Din’s palace outside the city. 

At the beginning of the second chapter, Barani introduces Nezàm al-Din’s uncle, 
Fakhr al-Din, and extensively depicts him counseling his nephew. Fakhr al-Din pre- 
sents his nephew with three arguments. First, as a general reflection, he observes that 
Nezàm al-Din was born a soldier, not a sultan, which is why he can never rule; as a 
soldier, he simply has no connection (zesbati na-dashtan) to rulership. Second, in 
relation to the protection of his family, he notes that if Nezàm al-Din's attempt to 
overthrow the sultan fails, his family will bear the consequences. Third, and most 
importantly, Barani has Fakhr al-Din refer to history itself and provide countless 
examples showing that Nezàm al-Din’s attempt to rule is futile? According to 
the generic imperatives of Persianate historical writing, the arguments, particularly 
the first and third, serve as judgments of Nezàm al- Din s plans, and Barani's contem- 
poraries would surely have understood them as such.*° Thus, Barani again indicates 
to the audience what Nezam al-Din himself does not yet know—that his plan will 
fail. The chapter concludes, however, with Nezàm al-Din refusing his uncle's 
advice and again with Barani gesturing toward future events by having Fakhr 
al-Din advise Nezam al-Din to prepare his own grave.*! 

At the beginning of the third chapter, Barani introduces the fifth and last protag- 
onist, the sultan’s father. When he learns of his son’s poor state, Naser al-Din hopes 
to help him in the right direction. Both agree to meet in Awadh, somewhere between 
Mo'ezz al-Din's location in Delhi and Naser al-Din’s location in Lakhnauti. The 
chapter concerns the sultan’s departure from Delhi to meet his father, their meetings, 
and, most notably, Naser al-Din’s counsel to his son. Like Fakhr al-Din before him, 
Naser al-Din presents several arguments, of which two stand out. First, as a general 





36Cee Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan, 129. 

See ibid., 132. 

38Cee Jackson, The Delhi Sultanate, 94. 

>See Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan, 135-8 

**On the role of the audience, its members’ background knowledge, and the role of this knowledge in 
understanding a specific text with respect to sixteenth-century Hindavi Sufi romances, see Behl, 
“Emotion and Meaning,” 289. 
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reflection, Naser al-Din explains what a real ruler constitutes and what qualities he 
possesses that others do not. Second, and again evoking Fakhr al-Din’s arguments, 
his main argument is history; Naser al-Din recalls Jamshid and other figures of the 
imperial Iranian tradition who allegedly told their sons what constituted a real 
ruler.? This passage again demonstrates that the differences between Persianate his- 
tories, on the one hand, and the Shahnameh, on the other, are far from absolute in 
premodern times. Consequently, there may well have been similar ideas of orality and 
the performative potential of both approaches to “history.”* After Mo‘ezz al-Din 
finally consents to change his way of life, his father asks for another meeting. This 
time, Naser al-Din invites his son’s most important advisors as well, including the 
treacherous deputy Nezam al-Din. His counsel is more concrete in this meeting 
than in the previous one; Naser al-Din advises his son to look for suitable advisors, 
to fulfill his religious duties, and, more importantly, to stop drinking: “Your life, oh 
my son, is already in confusion, and you do not even realize.”** Naser al-Din further 
tells his son to stop listening to any advisor who tells him to murder his cousin.? 
Mo 'ezz al-Din accepts his father’s advice, and the chapter thus concludes with the 
father’s power over his son. 

The fourth and final chapter begins with the sultan’s departure to Delhi, mainly 
concerning his journey back and the retaliation of the “pleasure seekers” along the 
way, who constantly tempt the sultan with alcohol (‘araq-e mosbk-bu i), women, 
and catamites to make him forget his father’s advice. The narrative gains in 
tension again as the audience inevitably wonders when the sultan’s self-control will 
crumble; at this point in the story, it is obvious that it will eventually fail. The 
attempts of the “pleasure seekers” culminate in a catamite circling the sultan’s 
retinue on horseback and riding straight toward him, with the sultan’s guard being 
so overwhelmed by the boy’s beauty that they are unable to make a move. This 
leads to the sultan’s relapse and the shift of power over the sultan from his father 
back to the “pleasure seekers.” At this point in the narrative, the sultan orders 
wine, and all the way back to Delhi, there is festivity, drinking, and sexual excesses, 
during which Mo'ezz al-Din increasingly loses his mind (szadhosh-tar mi-shod).* 
Back in his palace in the outskirts of Delhi, the sultan’s physical decline is unstop- 
pable. Finally, he remembers at least one part of his father’s advice and has Nezim 
al-Din killed. Of the four protagonists competing for power over the sultan, only 
the “pleasure seekers” are left. In the context of a detailed description of the political 
turmoil in Delhi while Mo 'ezz al-Din faces his inevitable end—while this passage has 
no performative potential, it could easily have been passed over in a possible perfor- 
mance without decreasing the story's overall potential or the messages to be drawn 





? See ibid., 145. 

On similarities and differences between the Sbabnameb and Persianate histories, see recently 
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“The Past in Service.” 
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from it—the chapter and the story conclude with the absolute power of the “pleasure 
seekers” over the sultan and the sultan’s death. 


The Sultan's Life as a Tragedy: Classifying Barani’s Plot 


If we look at the basic outline of Barani’s plot and how he modeled his story, we 
recognize a tragedy—Mo ezz al-Din’s downfall from the splendid and attractive 
young ruler to a paralyzed wreck of only skin and bones, beaten to death in his 
bed and whose corpse is finally thrown into a river. Stories with a tragic design are 
well known in various premodern literary and cultural traditions, including those 
stemming from pre-Islamic Iran and ancient Greece, which gave tragedies their 
name." In the fourteenth-century Persianate world, those two cultural traditions 
were already interlinked in various ways. In their Arabic-Islamicate garb, ancient 
Greek knowledge and ideas of rhetoric had been adopted into the Islamicate sciences 
centuries before, including Aristotle’s Poetics, which treats tragedy in great detail. In 
his Fatava-ye Jahandari, Barani mentions Ebn Sina, who extensively commented on 
the Poetics, calling him “the reviver of Greek knowledge." ^? In the Iranian tradition, 
stories with a tragic design are likewise integral, as the Shahnameh demonstrates, with 
the story of Rostam and Sohrāb being the most prominent example." 

While there are differences in both the general and detailed understandings of 
tragedy between Greek and Iranian concepts, the common features predominate. In 
many conceptions, the plot is more about themes than characters, as Aristotle outlines. 
Consequently, characters are to be included —and, consequently, formed—only for the 
sake of the plot?! While tragic stories from the Iranian tradition differ from classic 
Greek tragedy in certain aspects, the various influences from ancient Greek knowledge 
on the Islamicate knowledge canon remind us not to separate the two kinds of tragedies 
too absolutely, especially with respect to texts of the fourteenth century. For both the 
Shahnameh and Greek tragedies, matters of performance are crucial. 

Many tragedies are characterized, with differing degrees of importance or clarity, 
by four features: first, the protagonist is enmeshed in a fateful conflict, Aristotle's 
“tragic flaw" (bazartia), that ultimately leads to disaster;?^ second, the protagonist 
is a good person but doomed to fail and thus is usually attributed “blameless 
guilt"; third, the protagonist is of a high social status, so the downfall is spectacular; 





f On Greek tragedy, see, as an introduction, the contributions in Easterling, Cambridge Companion. 

BWith respect to Islamicate historiography, Shoshan has argued that the elements of classic Greek 
tragedy are traceable in early historiographical texts, as in Tabari’s account of Hoseyn’s martyrdom, see 
Shoshan, Poetics, 233-52. 

Barani, Fatava-ye Jahandari, ed. Salim Khan, 16 (Peyda konande-ye ‘elm-e Yunaniyan). 

°°On other tragedies in the Shahnameh, see Yarshater, “Ventures and Adventures,” 202-4. 

>See Aristotle, Poetics, trans. Fyfe, 23-7. 

In the Shahnameh, such internal conflicts often arise as the result of father-son conflicts; see Davis, 
Epic and Sedition, 97-8. 
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and, fourth, there is a sense of predestination meaning that whatever the protagonist 
does, it is impossible to escape fate. These features serve a purpose that concerns the 
audience more than the plot or information conveyed by the tragedy’s narrative; 
tragedies have a strong emotional component, inviting the audience to take part 
and suffer with the main character. 

If we look at Barani’s depiction of Mo'ezz al-Din, we find almost every one of 
these features, with most shaping the plot in fundamental ways. First, the fateful con- 
flict within Barani’s Mo ‘ezz al-Din is clear. Mo‘ezz al-Din wishes to become and be a 
good ruler in order to preserve what his grandfather Gheyas al-Din Balban has built, 
but the pleasure he takes in worldly delights prevents him from doing so. While 
Barani illustrates the difficult circumstances of Mo ‘ezz al-Din's reign at length, cover- 
ing a large part of the story, they are not the reason for his downfall; the reason is 
Mo'ezz al-Din himself and his inability to become the ruler he was born to be. 
That Mo'ezz al-Din is ultimately unable to do what is right is pointed out by his 
father more than once: Naser al-Din repeatedly counsels his son, but he is always 
fully aware that this will not help his son.“ Toward the end of chapter four, 
Barani highlights Mo'ezz al-Din's weakness even more explicitly: he exculpates 
Nezam al-Din by explaining that it is not the scheming deputy who is guilty but 
the sultan who listens to him.” Mo‘ezz al-Din did so, Barani demonstrates, 
because his character lacked all that was obligatory for a good and successful ruler 
in the Persianate historiographical tradition, especially the right balance between 
kindness and severity (which ultimately leaves him his “blameless guilt”). 

Second, Barani makes clear that Mo'ezz al-Din is a good person, stating at the 
outset that he is a man of accomplished virtues and of good temperament and char- 
acter. However, that Mo‘ezz al-Din is doomed to fail becomes obvious at the 
outset, too, as Barani observes that after his harsh upbringing, Mo'ezz al-Din 
ascended the throne without knowing what to do, which is why he decides to 
indulge in pleasure, as he had always wanted. Within the generic imperatives of 
Persianate historiography, with which at least Barani's learned contemporaries at 
Delhi's court would have been familiar, this description is a judgment on the 
sultan’s rule before it has even started—idle rulers are doomed to fail. 
However, because Mo'ezz al-Din's actions are the result of his harsh upbringing 
by his grandfather, he has *blameless guilt" in Barani's story, at least to a certain 
extent. 

Third, as a sultan, Mo'ezz al-Din has a very high social status, and his downfall is 
tremendous—from the reigning sultan over Delhi and extensive parts of. northern 
India to the isolated pawn who, ultimately, ended his family's rule?" Fourth, 
despite his character flaws and status, it is obvious that the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi'’s 
Mo'ezz al-Din cannot escape his fate. Hence, like many tragedies, Barani's story is 
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about predestination:;?? if Mo'ezz al-Din delegates power to the people around him 
and does what he likes, the people will play him, but if he tries to rule himself, he will 
fail likewise simply because he lacks the talent to do so. This hopeless situation is 
emphasized by the figure of Mo'ezz al-Din's father, who, throughout chapter 
three, does not take his son seriously. It is further made explicit by Barani himself, 
who comments that Mo'ezz al-Din's reign would not have lasted a week if his 
elite men, including Nezàm al-Din, had not ruled.?? 


Enabling Performance: The Narrative Set-Up of Barani’s Story 


The possibility for any audience—visual, aural, or otherwise—to follow a story and 
its plot is of crucial importance for the story to work. Visual readers with a text in 
front of them have other and more options in this respect as well as more time 
than aural readers or spectators of a performance;°° they can read some passages 
closely while skimming others, reread certain passages several times if need be, and 
look up information at any time. If readers only hear a text, however, their 
options are limited, with acts like rereading or looking up information not being 
options at all. For that reason, for aural readers/spectators to understand a performed 
story, they need, first, to be able to follow its plot even when listening to it for the first 
time and, second, to be able to memorize what they have heard. With respect to the 
latter, it has been known since Greek antiquity that humans need strategies to mem- 
orize things and that information presented in an appealing way is easier to memorize 
than mere enumerations of details.°’ Consequently, any author who intends to have 
his story performed (or simply read aloud) has to design it accordingly so that it may 
actually be read aloud or performed by a zaqgqal or any other kind of storyteller, pro- 
fessional or not; this author also needs to ensure that the story can be adequately 
understood by an audience that predominately listens rather than reads visually. 

In many Persianate chronicles, with their countless details, hidden agendas, and (at 
times) lack of coherence, memorizing the plot—let alone the story as a whole—could 
be challenging. Barani's story of Mo‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad, however, seems to be 
different. The way Barani constructs this story makes it perfectly comprehensible 
even if only listened to. It is not only Barani’s plot that suggests at least parts of 
the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi could have been performed orally," as argued above, but 
also the text’s narrative design. In the following, I demonstrate that the narrative 
design of the passage on Mo’ezz al-Din Keyqobàd meets the necessary preconditions 





*8It is certainly no coincidence that Barani’s story closes with Quran 3:26 on God's role in human 
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for a story to be heard, understood, and interpreted correctly by its intended 
audience. 

The first narrative aspect to mention is the similarity between the story’s four 
chapters. With their sequential conception, they make the whole story stageable 
and somewhat different from the, at times, monotonous narratives of other Persia- 
nate histories (which, however, often tell their stories rather sequentially, too). 
Looking at Barani’s narrative design and implementation of his story, six character- 
istics stand out. First is the way in which Barani deals with matters of space and the 
locations where his story takes place; the elite quarrels over the idle sultan Mo'ezz 
al-Din do not take place in northern India, as Barani’s depiction contains no kind 
of description of the world between Lahore and Lakhnauti. Rather, the story takes 
place in only a very few clearly defined and alternating locations, never in two 
locations at a time but always one after the other—or possibly in one scene after 
the other, in which Barani stages the contest for power over the sultan. These 
locations are, first, the court in Delhi, second, Mo‘ezz al-Din’s palace near the 
city, and, third, the army camp. Beyond these locations, northern India does not 
appear, as, for example, Mo'ezz al-Din’s return to Delhi is not depicted as a 
journey along rivers or through open country but only as a series of army camps in 
which the sultan and his entourage stay overnight and hold festivities. 

The second narrative element is the way in which Barani personalizes his story: 
going beyond the generic imperative of a strongly personalized view of the past, 
Barani’s four protagonists alongside the sultan each personify the circumstances of 
the sultan’s reign, certain aspects of life, or branches of government, thus simplifying 
the inner-elite quarrels in the leaderless sultanate to interpersonal conflicts. Hence, 
the protagonists appear not only (and, in fact, not even primarily) as persons but 
also as functions. Nezàm al-Din represents the administration of the sultanate, 
which works only because he is there and stops working when he is no more. 
Naser al-Din and Fakhr al-Din represent wisdom and reason, and it seems to be 
no coincidence that both act in a similar manner, trying to enact wisdom and 
finally failing. Lastly, the “pleasure seekers” represent the antagonists of wisdom 
and reason, which are temptation and sin. In the chapter on Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqo- 
bad, we learn little about the protagonists beyond what they are intended to represent 
in the story because they function as personifications in Mo‘ezz al-Din's story of the 
constant conflict between reason and temptation. In line with Poliakova's findings on 
Shehab al-Din Vassaf, Barani’s protagonists each become “an abstract representative 
of some category of mankind.”© Likewise, in full accordance with Aristotle, 
the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi’s passage on Mo'ezz al-Din is about themes rather than 
characters.Ó* 

The third narrative feature that makes the text suitable for staging is the role of 
emotions most notably within family relationships, with both emotions and 
family relationships being crucial in performative genres. In Barani's depiction, 
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Nezam al-Din’s lust for power, not the opportunities offered to him by an absent 
ruler, motivates his actions, and the same lust for power, paired with fear, prompts 
him to refuse his uncle’s advice. Moreover, Nezam al-Din’s intrigues are not just a 
means to gain power in Delhi but serve as an expression of his scheming character, 
and thus are also motivated by emotions. Naser al-Din’s help for his son, by contrast, 
is motivated primarily by fatherly love,® and far less prominently by the wish to pre- 
serve his family’s rule. Mo‘ezz al-Din’s acceptance of his father’s counsel is, in turn, 
more motivated by a son’s love for his father than by the sultan’s insight that in his 
desperate situation, he might actually need help. This display of filial piety within 
father-son conflicts, in particular, aligns this part of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi with 
the Shahnameh, where this is also a major topic. Barani reduces the complexity of 
differing interests and motives in the sultanate’s center of power to a very basic set 
of emotions to demonstrate why his protagonists act as they do. 

Three more characteristics of Barani’s story stand out concerning its narrative 
implementation and could further enhance the storys comprehensibility when 
aurally read or watched instead of being visually read. First, Barani's story is fairly 
easy to follow. The plot is not overly complex, and the protagonists are zopo; 
rather than characters, as are their agendas, which basically consist of only one 
point each. Moreover, history repeats itself over the course of the four chapters, as 
demonstrated in the acts of counsel. When Fakhr al-Din counsels his nephew and 
Naser al-Din later counsels his son, we see a very similar narrative frame and line 
of argument, with both cases starting with a general reflection and leading to 
history and the lessons one may draw from it (which is the crucial point of the 
Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi beyond the story of Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad). 

Second, Barani frequently uses direct speech, making events moments in time and 
thus reducing the narrative distance between his story and its audience to a 
minimum. Using direct speech, Barani allows the audience to experience the conver- 
sational action firsthand instead of reporting who allegedly said what,°° which makes 
sense for a written text intended to be performed. For example, when Nezàm al-Din 
encourages the sultan to kill his own cousin, Barani gives the deputy’s arguments in 
direct speech;° 7 when the uncle counsels his nephew and the father his son, both do 
so in direct speech, and their counterparts answer directly, thus establishing conver- 
sational exchanges; ^ and when Mo'ezz al-Din finally confirms to his father that he is 
now willing to rule seriously, Barani again uses direct speech.9? Occasionally, he even 
uses direct speech within direct speech, for example, when Naser al-Din refers to his 
own father Balban when counseling Mo'ezz al-Din: “Son, as my father used to say. = 
In these moments, the story becomes tangible. 
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Third, and perhaps most importantly, the plot is not only easy to follow but also 
largely predictable, so the audience can anticipate what will happen next. On the one 
hand, this is due to the generic imperatives of Persianate historiography in which 
figures and their actions are motivated by their character: for example, when 
Barani introduces his protagonist Nezam al-Din as devious and scheming, the con- 
temporary audience would have known what that implies. On the other hand, 
Barani himself repeatedly indicates in which direction the story will evolve, using, 
for example, prolepses, most notably in the form of indicating statements by his pro- 
tagonists. Barani has Fakhr al-Din tell his nephew that history has given proof that 
only a real ruler can actually rule and that Nezàm al-Din himself is no such person 
but instead a simple soldier. Within the generic imperatives of courtly historiography, 
and, thus, contemporary expectations of it, it is clear at this point of the narrative 
where Nezam al-Din’s agenda will lead him. Barani is even clearer elsewhere: at 
the end of chapter three, when Mo'ezz al-Din accepts his father's advice and 
Naser al-Din’s power over his son seems to be firmly established, the father 
himself explains that it is not, stating after his son has left the scene that he has 
said goodbye to his son today because the son would not last." This comment 
allows the audience to anticipate what will happen in chapter four before it even 
begins. Barani's design and implementation of his story of Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad 
is both illustrative and animated —at least when compared to other stories from Per- 
sianate histories. By leading the intended audience through the plot, Barani makes his 
story comprehensible and easy to follow even for audience members who may not 
have a copy of the text at hand. 

An illustrative example of how Barani designs a story that seems to orchestrate its 
contents, instead of simply telling them, and thus creates a story that could actually be 
performed is the scene of the last meeting between father and son. Rather than 
proceed in a straightforward way, the story evolves with moments of suspense, a nar- 
rative feature otherwise not overly prominent in Persianate histories. When Naser 
al-Din invites his son's advisors to join while he counsels his son, the audience 
already knows that these advisors include the treacherous deputy Nezàm al-Din, 
against whom the father wants to support his son. What the audience does not 
know is whether the father himself is aware of the fact that the deputy is treacherous. 
During the conversation between father and son, the suspense increases as the father 
lectures his son on not killing his own relatives at the suggestion of any advisor, while 
the advisor who suggested just that sits right next to him. ^ In this moment, the audi- 
ence may guess that the father knows about Nezàm al-Din and thus, arguably, would 
want to know how the scene ends. After the counsel and at the very end of chapter 
three, before chapter four begins with the sultan's departure to Delhi, the audience 
discovers that the father indeed knew about the deputy from the very beginning; 
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while kissing his son goodbye on the cheek, Naser al-Din whispers into his ear to 
immediately have his deputy killed or he himself would be removed by his 
deputy. Narrative characteristics like those discussed above may suggest that this 
part of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi was intended to be performed instead of only visu- 
ally read in private (though suspense is certainly a narrative trait suitable to entertain- 
ing a visual reader as well), as these are scenes that actually could be performed. If 
Barani's interest was in conveying the message alone, it would have been simpler 
for him to simply mention that the father knew of the deputy's treachery. 


The Context(s) of Baranis Plot: The Stories of Mo ‘ezz al-Din Keyqobad by Amir 
Khosrow Dehlavi and ‘Abd al-Malek "Esami 


Discussions on the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi’s value as a source on Mo ‘ezz al-Din Key- 
qobad, and thus on the question of “historical truth" in Barani's narrative, often also 
consider the texts of Amir Khosrow Dehlavi and ‘Abd al-Malek ‘Esami, especially 
the Qeran al-sa‘adayn, a masnavi completed in 1289,”* and the Fotuh al-salatin, 
an epic completed in 1350,” as they contain similar stories to Barani’s on this 
sultan of Delhi. Both texts are also important for the question under discussion 
here. While the Qeran al-sa‘adayn’s and Fotuh al-salatin’s stories do entail some 
similar contents, they differ fundamentally from Barani’s with respect to their narra- 
tive conception. Most notably, while the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi tells the story of 
Mo 'ezz al-Din’s whole reign with a comparable amount of detail about each different 
period, Amir Khosrow’s and ‘Esami’s stories focus on the meeting of father and son 
in Awadh.”° In the case of Amir Khosrow’s text, this focus is all in the name already 
and hardly comes as a surprise given that Mo'ezz al-Din Keygobad had ordered him 
to write an account of this very meeting. 

These different foci aside, there remain numerous differences in both the narrative 
set-up and the details between the three stories. Consequently, if we intend to use the 
Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, Qeran al-sa adayn, and Fotuh al-salatin as sources for sultanate 
history, it is reasonable to replenish one author’s information with that of the others 
to gain a more complete picture of Mo‘ezz al-Din’s reign. However, because of these 
differences in narrative conceptions, set-up, and detail, Amir Khosrow (who seems to 
have been an eyewitness to the events in question)” and 'Esàmi seem to be rather 
unfit to judge Barani’s depiction of the sultan, the narrative composition of his 
Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, and, consequently, adjustments Barani may have made to 
make his story more tellable, entertaining, and comprehensible. With respect to 
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matters of performance, the intertextual differences between the meeting and counsel 
scene in Awadh are quite illuminating, especially in the differences between the 
Qeran al-sa adayn and Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi. Barani presents a relatively complex nar- 
rative, which includes suspense and in which the audience initially seems to know 
more than the characters do. Only at the end of the scene does the audience 
realize that the father knew about the deputy all along." Amir Khosrow’s con- 
ception, however, is fundamentally different; in the Qeran al-sa‘adayn’s final 
meeting scene, no one else is present but the father and son, and while Amir 
Khosrow has Naser al-Din warn his son to beware of bad counselors, he does not 
name them. 

Regarding matters of performance, both the Qeran al-sa‘adayn and Fotuh 
al-salatin have clear performative potential in terms of literacy and orality. Amir 
Khosrow’s and ' Esàmi's texts are masnavis, a genre of poetry certainly recited publicly 
in premodern Persianate courts. Additionally, “Esami’s epic adapts many features 
from the Shahnameh and has consequently been labeled as the Shahnameh-ye 
hend. That the Shahnameh was publicly performed, with both verbal citation and 
retelling in the respective storyteller’s own words,” is well known. In both cases, 
the appealing stylistic verse form made these texts suitable for a public performance. 
By contrast, the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi is far less appealing in matters of style, with its 
relatively sober and straightforward prose. Barani may have felt the need to make at 
least parts of his text appealing and performable in other ways, and he may have done 
so using the complex and often sophisticated narrative design of his story on Mo'ezz 
al-Din Keyqobad. 


Putting “The Past in Service of the Present”: Zeya al-Din Barani’s Story of Mo ‘ezz 
al-Din Keyqobád as Argument for the Performance of tarikh 


Almost thirty years ago, Julie Meisami described one of the crucial purposes of Per- 
sianate historical writing as putting “[t]he Past in Service of the Present.”*° The ques- 
tion of how this purpose was implemented in specific cases remains topical today. For 
example, did Barani think of highly select members of the court reading his tarikh in 
private and alone? Or did he think also of groups of people consuming it collectively 
with one or maybe a few copies of the text at hand? Or might he have even thought of 
having the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi performed in front of larger audiences when he 
designed his plot? And, if so, did he implement his plot based on such thoughts, 
making at least certain parts of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi not only tellable but also 
entertaining and memorable? Barani's story of Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad offers a 
number of reasons to argue that he did. If we approach this story with a focus on 
possible contemporary audiences, we recognize a tragedy—the tragedy of a sultan 
who cannot escape his fate. In his Poetics, Aristotle describes tragedy as follows: 


78See Barani, Tarikh, ed. Khan, 156. 
7 On the live performance of the Shahnameh, see recently Davidson, “Interweavings.” 
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Tragedy is, then, a representation of an action that is heroic [in other translations: 
serious]?! and complete and of a certain magnitude—by means of language 
enriched with all kinds of ornament, each used separately in the different parts 
of the play: it represents men in action and does not use narrative, and through 
pity and fear it effects relief to these and similar emotions.?? 


With differences in detail and wording, this passage of the Poetics was also translated 
into Arabic and heavily commented on,® with the respective translations and com- 
mentaries widely known among learned circles in the Persianate world. Barani’s story 
of Mo'ezz al-Din Keygobad corresponds with this characterization in many ways. 
The downfall of the sultan is a serious topic, and Barani’s depiction is complete in 
itself. It consists of separate parts, which take place in separate scenes— Barani's 
four narrative “chapters.” Regarding the performance of any text, the point has 
been stressed that longer and more complex stories (which the Tarikh-e Firuz 
Shahi is, even if we think only of parts of it) could not have been told, aurally 
read, or performed in one day but may have been drawn out over several days.** 
Barani's chapters would certainly suit such a handling of the text. Their respective 
stories are self-contained, and, at times, Barani provides predictions about what to 
expect in the next chapter, having, for example, Naser al-Din state at the end of 
chapter three that he has seen his son for the last time. Such predictions—what 
we would call cliffhangers today—are strong incentives for the audience to stay 
involved with the story and to join in again the next time (though cliffhangers are 
clearly a narrative trait suitable for entertaining a visual reader as well). 

However, the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi’s language is not embellished to the same 
extent as other contemporary texts, such as the Tarikh-e Vassaf. With respect to Aris- 
totle’s “artistic ornaments,” which included singing in ancient Greek tragedies, the 
Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi’s numerous poems in particular come to mind. The performa- 
tive functions of poems in Persianate histories have been observed before, and the fact 
that poems were recited is generally accepted today. More important, however, is how 
Barani conceptualized and implemented his story so that the audience repeatedly sees 
narrative action instead of a simple report of events, resulting in a stage-like presen- 
tation with substantial direct speech, conversational situations, suspense, and charac- 
ters that personify and thus bring to life certain features of the sultanate period 
instead of lengthy descriptions of the respective features. 

All differences between an ancient Greek tragedy and a Persianate historiographi- 
cal text aside, there are crucial overlaps between the two; both are intended to make 
an impact. Barani is more explicit regarding this point than many other Persianate 
historiographers: for him, history is no simple series of events but material to learn 





3! Gee, for example, Aristotle, Poetics, trans. Butcher, 5. 
82 P 
Aristotle, Poetics, trans. Fyfe, 23. 
83 > y > . 
On Ebn Sena’s commentary, see Dahiyat, Avicenna Commentary, 88-98. On the differences 
between Ebn Sena and other commentators of this passage, see ibid., 85, note 1. 
84 ec Hanaway, "Dàstàn-sarà 1," 102. 
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from. In the case of Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad, the central message is obvious: a person 
like this sultan cannot be a successful ruler. The question remains of how Barani con- 
sidered conveying this message—that is, with whom and how he intended to make an 
impact. In a performance of this part of the Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, the audience would 
have heard and imagined Mo'ezz al-Din struggle while remaining certain— being 
repeatedly reassured by Barani himself or one of the story's main characters—of 
what was going to happen: Mo ‘ezz al-Din would finally fall. 

Barani's zarikb is undoubtedly a narrative. In addition, parts of this narrative, as I 
have explored here with the chapter on Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad, may have been 
used as a reference for a storyteller who performed its contents, either verbatim or 
in his own words—as a kind of tumar, albeit without condensing. According to Aris- 
totle, a tragedy is intended to purge emotions like pity and fear by evoking these very 
emotions. Barani seems to have had something similar in mind: to purge the bad 
habits of current rulers, most notably Firuz Shah Tughluq, to whom Barani dedicated 
his work, by evoking the results of those bad habits in earlier rulers. Indeed, as a per- 
formance in which both the ruler and elite circles of Delhi's court would be con- 
fronted with those consequences on stage, Barani’s story of Mo'ezz al-Din 
Keyqobàd would likely have made quite an impact. 

In matters concerning contemporary audiences of Persianate historical writing, 
modern statements are, and probably must remain, speculative to a certain extent. 
Nevertheless, with respect to Barani's Tarikh-e Firuz Shahi, l suggest that it is 
entirely reasonable to treat any part of this text, and any other texts of Persianate his- 
torical writing, as if it were intended to be read in much the same way as modern 
researchers do, thus assuming a single or a very few visual readers with a copy of 
the text in hand. However, we should not exclude other reading options. An under- 
standing of Barani's story on Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobad as a tragedy provides an 
opportunity to think of history as having been performed in fourteenth-century 
northern India. The Shabnameh—and, thus, tragedies like that of Rostam and 
Sohrab—was already performed in the premodern Persianate world. A remaining 
question is why Barani did not use a masnavi form for his story from the outset, 
the performative potential of which was never in doubt. Why did he not follow 
‘Esami’s model, if he thought in terms of performance? Although inevitably specu- 
lative, an answer may be as follows: for Barani in particular, history was an entirely 
serious issue, while the masnavi genre is almost inevitably connoted by ideas of 
epics, tales, and mystic stories (with the contemporary discussions on the Shahnameh 
as history having been widely considered). History (‘elm-e tarikh, in Barani’s 
words)" however, is a proper discipline of study for Barani, as are the Quran, 
hadis, aud feqh®® For that reason, the tarikh genre may have fitted his project 
better, explaining why he decided to write a tarikh instead of a masnavi. 

The performative character of Barani’s story is also indicated in the numerous 
“technical” similarities between texts of undisputedly performative genres and his 
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tarikh, or at least the narrative devices of this particular passage in the Tarikh-e Firuz 
Shahi that make the text tellable for a performer as well as understandable and mem- 
orable to an audience of non-visual readers. Like other authors of Persianate histories, 
as well as storytellers in their performances, and despite the fact that Barani claims his 
story to be authentic and true, he strongly relies on plausibility—his audience’s jus- 
tified assumption that past events may well have happened exactly how Barani depicts 
them—when constructing and presenting his image of how events allegedly 
occurred."" In doing so, he uses numerous narrative devices and formulas, including 
direct speech, predictions, and recourses, to structure his text and make his story 
easier to grasp. Furthermore, Barani's history repeats itself, as he describes certain 
repetitive events, such as the scenes of counsel, which provide additional structure. 
Similar devices and formulas are used in z4444li performances, and research on 
orality classifies such formulas as techniques of oral composition"? 

What Terry Eagleton meant in his statement in the epigraph to this paper is the 
very basic fact that any "literary" text is not only written pages but a process of sig- 
nification that materializes only when the pages are made use of. Eagleton's crucial 
point, which aligns with the views of most modern literary theorists, is the acknowl- 
edgment of the reader’s role in “realizing” a text—a role that the text's author cannot 
control but that he can guide through the text's structure and design. Barani's story of 
Mo'ezz al-Din Keyqobàd seems, indeed, to guide its audience, inviting them to 
experience in vivid terms the life of a former sultan and to make his tragedy 
happen. Tragedies, however, are written for the stage, not for study. 
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